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ent, it is urged, on the existence of a marginal return to capital only 
large enough to induce necessary investment. Otherwise we could go 
no further than to say " that the general rate of wages will depend on 
the relation between the number of laborers and the amounts which 
the capitalists choose to advance " (II, 202). 

Mill's synthesis of earlier views with his own was a simple task com- 
pared with the one Taussig has undertaken. And if Mill's material was 
irreconcilable in some respects, the stuff of which modern theory is 
made is so much more so that Taussig's equal success in welding it 
together serves in an unusual degree to bring out difficulties and to 
clear the path for next steps. If the attempted reconciliation of diverse 
viewpoints seems to some fellow economists to break down at points, it 
should be recognized that this is because the viewpoints involved are 
fundamentally irreconcilable. 

The chapters on practical themes call for no extended comment. 
They are models of clear exposition and interpretation. Like the 
chapters on theory, they are characterized by rare insight into the needs 
of uninitiated but virile-minded readers. 

Roswell C. McCrea. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Monopoly and Competition : A Study in English Industrial 
Organization. By Herman Levy. London and New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1911. — 333 pp. 

The task which Professor Levy has undertaken in this volume is to 
sketch the history of British monopolies from the sixteenth century to 
the present. Under the fostering care of the Stuarts, monopolies of all 
sorts and descriptions grew rapidly in number. Essential to their exist- 
ence was : first, a grant of privilege by the crown to certain corpora- 
tions or individuals ; second , the suppression of internal competition by 
law ; third, a protective trade policy. The opposition to these monop- 
olies was exceedingly bitter, particularly so during the period of the 
Civil War. By the end of the seventeenth century a triumphant parli- 
amentary party succeeded in bringing their existence to an end. With 
the maturing of the eighteenth century, however, monopolistic organi- 
zations appear, closely resembling the cartel or trust of the twentieth 
century. The coal-owners of Sunderland and Newcastle by mutual 
agreement controlled from 1770 to nearly 1840 the coal supply of Lon- 
don. This agreement was secret. In accordance with its provisions a 
committee of owners determined the amount of the yearly production 
and the quota of each mine as well. The London end of the combina- 
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tion was managed by a ring of wholesale merchants known as factors. 
The coal trust would sell no coal to anyone save the factors ; and as 
they were few in number, little difficulty was met with in coming to a 
common understanding. By 1833 this trust began to lose its grip. 
Railroads and canals were now able to bring coal to London from other 
sections of the country, and the monopoly by sea was lost. 

The second half of Professor Levy's book is given over to a descrip- 
tion of the existing industrial combinations in Great Britain. Modern 
British trusts may be divided into three classes. The first consists of 
industries only in part protected from foreign competition, as, for 
instance, industries in which there is no especial advantage in production 
over other countries, save in the natural protection of freight rates. 
Among trusts of this description the Portland cement combine and the 
Steel Association are particularly prominent. The latter organization, 
in existence but five years, is the most important of all British trusts. 
Under its influence prices have steadily risen, and, in one instance at 
least, steel has been sold abroad cheaper than at home. The second 
group of industries are those in which Great Britain, to all practical 
purposes, has unconditional immunity from foreign competition. Among 
the most influential of these favored monopolies are the Fine Cotton 
Spinners and Doublers Trust, the Bradford Dyers Association, and the 
Distillers Company, Ltd., as the British whiskey combine is called. 
The third category is composed of those trusts which have secured pro- 
tection from competition by international agreement. These are the 
newest and most interesting of all modern types, and as representative 
of them we find the British and International Rail Syndicate and the 
tobacco trust. In accordance with the regulations of the former, " each 
country retains its own home market , while the export trade is so divided 
that each member of the syndicate receives a region in which he is free 
from competition." The tobacco trade is even more carefully pre- 
served from competition. Acting on the belief, in 1901, that the 
American Tobacco Company was endeavoring to capture the English 
market by price-cutting, the larger English firms organized for the pur- 
poses of defence the Imperial Tobacco Company. A treaty was made 
with the American Tobacco Company, which forthwith withdrew from 
Great Britain, and each company, it was agreed, was to have free rein 
within its own country. Nor did the agreement cease here. For the 
subjugation of other territory to monopolistic control a third company 
was formed, the British American Tobacco Company. This third cor- 
poration, managed in part by the American and in part by the English 
concern, has been entrusted by its parents with the stifling of competi- 
tion in various foreign markets. 
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Professor Levy tells us that Great Britain is far more free from 
monopolies than the United States or Germany. This fact he ascribes, 
in part, to insignificant freight rates and to the absence of minerals which 
may easily be monopolized, but in large measure to free trade. British 
industry at the present time, he tells us, is in a semi-monopolistic state. 
Once erect a tariff wall, and general trade agreements will be strength- 
ened into cartels and trusts. 

Mr. Levy's book is open, in some respects, to adverse criticism. 
The injection of a somewhat confused although short chapter on early 
German combinations seems somewhat out of place in a book otherwise 
devoted to Great Britain. It is doubtful, also, if the eighteenth century 
was as free from monopolistic organization as the author implies. The 
coal and copper trades which he discusses were, it is true, selected for 
government inquiry ; but in other trades as well accusations of secret 
agreements were freely made. As an illustration one may take a printed 
appeal to Parliament on behalf of the sugar refiners, praying for an in- 
quiry into the illicit restraint of trade enforced by the planters. Again, 
the author's explanation of the absence of a modern British coal trust 
is questionable. He tells us that the mines are too many in number 
and too widely distributed throughout the United Kingdom for their 
effectual concentration under one central control. Bearing in mind the 
prophecy of the late Mr. Jevons, that the steel industry could scarcely 
develop in America, owing to the great distance which separated iron 
and coal deposits, we are naturally somewhat skeptical when told that 
the distance between South Wales and Durham prevents the develop- 
ment of a coal trust. Apart from these details, Monopoly and Com- 
petition contains data of great interest to the historian as well as to the 
economist, and is clearly and forcibly written. 

Walter P. Hall. 

Columbia University. 

Des Clauses d ' irresponsabilite en matiere de transport maritime. 
By Andre Gautier. Paris, Librairie Generate de Droit etde Juris- 
prudence, 1910. — 327 pp. 

The civil law of continental Europe, as well as the English common 
law, in principle imposes upon carriers responsibility for losses caused 
by the fault or negligence of their agents and employees. Modern bills 
of lading issued by sea carriers regularly contain clauses exempting 
them more or less completely from this and almost every other liability. 
In the famous paraphrase of Mr. Justice Butt, an English judge in ad- 
miralty, the carrier practically says : You will pay me so much freight 



